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' good ' means a quality that is unique and unanalysable is ably de- 
fended, but the reviewer is left with the impression that more dia- 
lectical skill than sound judgment on matters of fact is displayed. 

This review should not close without a word with regard to the 
great aid which the author gives his reader toward an easy understand- 
ing of his position. There is a table of contents, occupying fourteen 
pages. Here the central point of each section, — one hundred and 
thirty-five in all, — is given in a single sentence. By reading this 
table of contents anyone can see clearly what the book stands for even 
in its details. Then the summaries which have been quoted in this 
review recapitulate chapter by chapter the main points established. 
In addition to this there is an Index of six pages. Mr. Moore surely 
is indulgent to his reader, who cannot but be duly grateful for this 
assistance. 

The work as a whole should be in the hands of every advanced 

ethical student, not so much because he will find in it solutions of 

problems that have been occupying him, but because he will find 

there extremely clear statements of these problems themselves. And 

although it may not be true, as Mr. Moore seems to think, that the 

difficulties and disagreements of which the history of ethics is full " are 

mainly due to a very simple cause : namely to the attempt to answer 

questions, without first discovering precisely what question it is that you 

desire to answer " (p. vii), still it is true that such a preliminary effort 

to comprehend the question at issue does much to clear up thought. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 
Cornell University. 

Kant: Sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von M. Kronenberg. 
Zweite neubearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck. 1904. — pp. x, 403. 

That Dr. Kronenberg' s book has some measure of popularity in 
Germany may be inferred from the fact that it has reached a second 
edition, though no doubt the special interest aroused by the recent 
celebrations in connection with the centenary of the philosopher's 
death has something to do with the demand for popular expositions of 
Kantian ideas just at this moment. As I have not seen the original 
edition of Dr. Kronenberg' s work, I am unable to say anything as to 
the nature of the modification and expansion to which the author has 
subjected it. In its present form it has' several good points as an 
account for the general reader of Kant's life and his significance in 
t e history of modern thought. The four chapters of the first part con- 
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tain a full biography of the philosopher, with a sympathetic estimate 
of his character and a clear and useful sketch of the development of 
his thought in the pre-critical era, — a topic usually too lightly passed 
over in the current expositions. On one or two points Dr. Kronen- 
berg is perhaps a little less critical than might have been desired. 
Thus he reproduces without any mistrust the story of Kant's supposed 
Scottish ancestry upon which recent investigation has cast doubts, of 
which, by the way, the Premier of Great Britain seems as ignorant as 
he professes to be of the contents of the daily newspapers. And 
English and American readers, at any rate, while they agree with the 
author's protest against the bad taste which has coupled Kant with 
Frederick William II. on the monument in the Berlin Sieges- Allee, will 
probably decline to take as seriously as it is meant the suggestion that 
in virtue of their common" ethical elevation " the philosopher should 
have been associated with Frederick the Great. 

The exposition of Kant's critical philosophy which fills Chapters 
v-ix has the double merit of close fidelity to the original texts and suc- 
cessful avoidance of the mere reproduction of Kantian technicalities, 
and may, on the whole, be warmly recommended to the general reader 
who desires, without becoming a special student of philosophy, to 
obtain an intelligent and detailed conception of Kant's views as to the 
general character of human mental activity, and the grounds on which 
those views are based. The chief defect in Dr. Kronenberg's exposi- 
tion, as well as in the brief chapter on the " Subsequent Influence of 
Kant's Philosophy" with which the book closes, is, in my own opinion, 
that he is content to play too much the part of the mere admiring ex- 
positor, and is too little alive to the gravity of the objections which 
recent advances, especially in empirical psychology and in pure 
mathematics, have made it possible to urge against the fundamental 
doctrines of the Kantian Erkenntnisstheorie. In such criticisms as 
Dr. Kronenberg permits himself, he appears as, on the whole, more in 
sympathy with Schopenhauer than with any other idealistic continu- 
ator of Kantian views. Thus he makes it a reproach to Kant in his 
concluding chapter that he was too much under the spell of the 
eighteenth century rationalism to do justice to the irrational element 
which is everywhere present in human life. Similarly, in the chapter 
headed ' ' Philosophie des Zweckes, ' ' Dr. Kronenberg insists in the 
spirit of Schopenhauer upon " will-less contemplation ' ' as the charac- 
teristic attitude of aesthetic appreciation. Whatever the merits of this 
view may be, as a piece of purely aesthetic theory (and even as aesthetic 
theory, it is open to the obvious criticism that it takes no account at 
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all of the mental attitude of the artist himself to his work), it is surely 
difficult to reconcile it as part of a comprehensive Weltanschauung 
with such whole-hearted championship of the ' practical reason ' as 
the essence of human nature as Dr. Kronenberg has displayed in his 
previous account of the Kantian ethics. Indeed, I should be inclined 
to regard it as a very serious defect that the author, while repeatedly 
and emphatically proclaiming the ' primacy of will ' as one of his 
chief philosophical tenets, has completely forgotten to explain whether 
he means the doctrine to be taken in the Kantian or in the radically 
different Schopenhauerian sense. It can hardly be that the omission 
is due to failure to recognize so obvious a difference. 

For the rest, I trust I may be pardoned, in view of the interest 
naturally created by the Kant Centenary, if I devote this notice mainly 
not to Dr. Kronenberg, but to Kant himself. Now that Kant has 
been a hundred years in his grave, there can be no irreverence towards 
a great name in seriously asking ourselves whether the foundations of 
the Kantian doctrine are so firmly laid as most of us have been taught 
to believe. Has Kant really been the Moses commissioned to lead us 
into a land of philosophic promise, or are there grounds for suspecting 
that after all he has brought us out to perish in the wilderness ? There 
seem to me grave reasons why we should at least allow the advocatus 
diaboli to get a hearing, and I suspect that one result of the hearing 
would be to moderate very considerably the claims made by the more 
enthusiastic Kantians for their master, while another would certainly 
be to revive the interest in those great constructive thinkers of the 
seventeenth century whom Kant, apparently without any real compre- 
hension of their meaning, has taught philosophers for the last hundred 
and twenty years to dismiss with an epithet as ' Dogmatists. ' 

Kant's claim to be the central figure of modern philosophy must 
manifestly be accepted or rejected according as we accept or reject 
the doctrine of the first Critique on the limits and nature of knowl- 
edge. If the peculiar agnosticism of the first Critique should be proved 
untenable, then no number of profound incidental criticisms of life and 
morals such as the most determined anti-Kantian must admit to abound, 
e. g. , in the Metaphysik der Sitten, can save the credit of the Kantian 
system as a whole. Now the first Critique, while open to attack in 
all its parts, has of late been subjected to especially severe attack in its 
two most vital parts, the sEsthetik and the Antinomies of the Dialektik. 
Why I speak of these as the vital parts of the Critique should be at 
once apparent. If the doctrine of the JEsthetik as to the connection 
of mathematical truths with the ' forms of intuition ' can be over- 
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thrown, the Kantian theory of knowledge will be shorn of its one 
really distinctive positive feature ; while, if the Antinomies do not 
really prove contradictory results, the whole Kantian theory of the 
necessary limitations of knowledge is left without any proof except 
such proof as may be drawn from the consideration that some philoso- 
phers have committed paralogisms about God and the soul. Without 
the Antinomies, the Critique of Pure Reason would contain no solid 
ground whatever for denying that we may have a real and valid 
knowledge of objects which have never been presented as wholes in 
sense-perception. And without this denial what would be left of the 
Kantian system ? 

Now the siEsthetik in particular has been attacked from two quite 
distinct quarters, and in both cases, as it seems to the present writer, 
with complete success. To begin with, it is a difficulty we must all 
have felt about the Kantian doctrine of space and time that it is in 
part psychology, and, as such, amenable to the criticism of the empir- 
ical psychologist. And there seems little doubt that modern psy- 
chology will definitely accept Professor James's rejection of the whole 
method of the " Kantian machine-shop," in which a purely timeless 
and spaceless "manifold of sensation " is by some mysterious process 
worked up into temporal and spatial order ab extra. For my own 
part, at any rate, I can find no warrant in my experience for the the- 
ory of the double origin of the content of perception, on the one hand, 
and its form, on the other, which Dr. Kronenberg, like a good Kant- 
ian, repeats as if no doubt had ever been cast on any of its parts. It 
might not be impossible, perhaps, to disentangle Kant's logical con- 
clusions from the medley of antiquated psychological errors which he 
offers as their ground, and to present the result in a form not open to 
the strictures of the psychologist, but so far as I know the thing has 
never yet been done, at any rate by our English and American Kant- 
ians. Till this is done, I contend, they are absolutely debarred from 
advancing the propositions of the sEsthetik as admitted philosophic 
truth, or even as evdoga in the Aristotelian sense, " things admitted 
by the wise, or by the majority of them." 

Even more formidable are the objections which the labors of mod- 
ern mathematicians have made it possible to urge against the logical 
positions of the jEsthetik themselves. Philosophers, I fear, are still too 
largely unaware of the absolute contradictions which exist on almost 
every point of importance between Kantianism and the well-estab- 
lished results of modern mathematical theory. I shall therefore beg 
leave to refer briefly to one or two of these contradictions, especially 
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as they seem entirely unknown to Dr. Kronenberg, who is thus in the 
position of defending a fortress in ignorance of the situation of its 
most exposed points. 

1 . Space and time, as studied by mathematical science, have no 
special connection with sensuous intuition, but are merely two among 
other special cases of the more general concept of serial order. 
This truth had already been clearly and repeatedly enunciated by 
Leibniz, and it is not the least of Kant's disservices to logic that his in- 
fluence has long prevented, and still continues to prevent, philosophers 
from recognizing the essential superiority of his predecessor in the 
logic of the mathematical sciences. Even the devoted Kantian, how- 
ever, should be able to see for himself that in number we have a form 
of order essentially independent of space and time and devoid of any 
special connection with sensuous intuition. 

2. The one thing that seems certain about the space and time of 
mathematical science, though it is expressly denied by Kant, is that 
they are concepts, and in fact class-concepts. Space, for the geom- 
eter, is now known to be simply the class or aggregate of points, i.e., 
of all terms which can be defined by a peculiar complex of intelligible 
inter-relations which it is the business of the logician to enumerate 
and distinguish. Time, in the only sense in which it can be the ob- 
ject of scientific analysis, is similarly the class or aggregate of moments. 
Hence it follows that it is a mere accident for our mathematical 
knowledge that the space and time of sensuous perception happen to 
afford instances of the defining relations by which the respective 
classes of points and moments are constituted. Any other group of 
terms which satisfy our constitutive relations may equally well be in- 
cluded under our mathematical concept of points or moments. 

3. It follows that the demonstrations of geometry are dependent 
solely on rigid logical deduction from our original definitions and 
postulates, and absolutely independent of the construction of the 
diagrams which we may employ as aids to the imagination. Indeed, a 
geometrical conclusion which, like so many propositions of Euclid 
(e. g., I 1, I 4, I 32) involves an appeal to sensuous intuition of a 
diagram, is logically not demonstrated at all, and its truth must remain 
problematic until some one succeeds in providing a purely symbolic 
proof, i. e., a proof which rests only on rigid logical deduction and 
is independent of diagrams. Kant, as Mr. Russell has recently told 
us, may be held largely excusable for his mistake on this score, seeing 
that in his time there was possibly no single really valid piece of 
mathematical reasoning in existence. It is less excusable in Dr. Kro- 
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nenberg to talk of Euclid as having once for all laid down the final 
principles of geometrical method, and to cite as his stock instance of 
a certain universal truth a proposition (I 32) which we actually know 
to depend upon the purely empirical Euclidean postulate of parallelism, 
and thus to be true only for spaces conformable to that postulate. 

4. Neither Kant nor any of his followers has ever adduced any seri- 
ous reason for the belief that arithmetic depends upon sensuous in- 
tuition. Indeed, it is not easy to understand what such a statement 
would mean, and I suspect that it owes its presence in the Kantian 
philosophy solely to the illogical inference that, if geometry depends 
for its demonstrations on diagrams, as Kantianism falsely asserts, arith- 
metic must have a similar dependence on something sensuous, though 
we may be entirely unable to say what that something is. That the 
proposition in question is false, might have been at once inferred from 
the simple consideration that we can count and perform all the opera- 
tions which arise from counting upon objects (<?. g., pure concepts, 
acts of attention, etc.) which involve no element of sensuous percep- 
tion. Its falsity is not more conclusively, though undoubtedly more 
strikingly demonstrated a posteriori by the successful extension of 
arithmetic to the transfmite numbers, objects which from their very 
nature are incapable of being obtained by the actual counting of sen- 
sible things. Kant has, however, the merit of having avoided the 
exquisitely silly conclusion of some of his expositors that arithmetic 
must depend for its proofs on the intuition of time, because it takes 
time to count. 

Until these objections to Kant's ALsthetik have been seriously met, it 
seems fair to infer that all that is peculiar to Kant in his theory of 
mathematical knowledge is at least under grave suspicion of falsity, 
and that the only Kantian position which is certainly valid is the asser- 
tion, common to Kant with the despised ' Dogmatists,' Plato, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, that mathematical truths are certain and universal, 
and therefore non-empirical. Whether, because a priori in the sense 
of being non-empirical, they are also a priori as being in a special 
sense ' the work of the mind, ' appears to be an entirely different issue. 

I have spoken at such length of the apparent paralogisms of the 
sEsthetik that I must be content with a very brief indication of similar 
weaknesses in the Analytik and Dialektik. The Analytik, again, pre- 
sents a difficulty owing to its extraordinary jumbling up of logic with 
psychology. Until I had read Dr. Kronenberg, I had supposed that 
even the most ardent Kantian must feel some misgivings about the 
whole tribe of faculties and operations which figure in the deduction 
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and schematism of the categories. Apparently I was mistaken. Shall 
I be equally mistaken in thinking that these faculties and their opera- 
tions have at least no place in a scientific psychology ? 

More serious ground for dissatisfaction is afforded by the perfunctory 
treatment given by the Critique to the logical forms of judgment 
themselves. Nowhere does Kant appear less favorably in comparison 
with Leibniz than when we contrast the modicum of school logic bor- 
rowed by Kant from the text-books as the foundation of the scheme 
of categories with the systematic logical researches of his predecessor 
which, as we now know, thanks to M. Couturat, were extended over a 
life-time, and succeeded in anticipating the most remarkable achieve- 
ment of the ninetenth century in the realm of pure thought, the crea- 
tion of the logical calculus of Boole. 

There remains the Dialektik, as to which I have only the space to 
observe that it is really not creditable on the part of Kant's disciples to 
repeat the famous antinomies without some attempt to justify their logical 
characters against the trenchant criticisms, e. g. , of Mr. Russell and M. 
Couturat. It cannot ever be urged in defense that the antinomies hold 
the floor and that the burden of proof rests with their assailants. The 
work already done in recent times upon the transfinite numbers has at 
any rate shifted the onus probandi from the shoulders of the consistent 
'infinitist,' with whom it remained from Aristotle's days until our 
own, to those of the orthodox Kantian agnostic who maintains the 
impossibility of genuine scientific knowledge of the ' transcendent. ' 
But if knowledge of the ' transcendent ' be once admitted, in the 
comparatively harmless form of knowledge of the properties of the 
numerical infinite, what becomes of the pretended demonstration that 
God and the soul, because ' transcendent ' objects, must be purely 
unknowable, though it is morally edifying to make certain logically 
groundless affirmations about them ? 

I trust the foregoing reflections will not be censured for deficiency 
in reverence towards a great philosophical reputation. Assuredly for 
all of us Kant's intellectual greatness and the inspiration of his life 
must remain unaffected by our judgment upon his peculiar logical 
theories. My interest is not even primarily to meet uncritical over- 
laudation of Kant by countervailing depreciation. What I hope even 
these few hurried reflections may help to do is, in the first place, to 
call attention to the pressing need for us to get back from Kantian 
prejudices to the study of Kant's greater predecessor, Leibniz, now 
at last being made possible by the labors of M. Couturat, and next 
to impress on any readers who may peruse these lines the need for a 
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fresh re-examination of the problem of the transcendent object. If 
the transcendent should prove to be knowable, many current philoso- 
phies, notably Phenomenalism and Pragmatism, which have thriven 
by popularizing and caricaturing the ideas of the Dialektik, will need 
to revise their first principles. 

A. E. Taylor. 
McGill University, 
Montreal, Canada. 



